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follow a tactful master, whose purpose then becomes the
dominant purpose of the school-group.
We see how far these important considerations have led us
from purely individual methods in education. Instruction in
intellectual matters may best be carried on individually, but
education in the wider sense needs the stimulus of group-life.
Teachers, in their fight for smaller classes and in their adoption
of individual methods, have had in mind chiefly the intellectual
side of education, and many have failed to realize that for
certain types of lesson the large class is not a hindrance, but
a positive advantage. Dr F. H. Hayward, who since the War
has strongly urged the importance of the feeling-life in educa-
tion, has pointed out that, for successful lessons in inspirational
subjects, one really needs a large class. " We need have no
difficulty now in discovering the reason: large numbers bring
with them the possibility of a vigorous collective mind which
will, by sympathy, suggestion, and imitation, become one with
that of the teacher, catching his ideas and enthusiasms.
Now, of course, there is nothing surprising in such a con-
tention. Preachers and orators would always rather speak to
a large audience than to a small one; and their reason is
not merely that, when they have something to say, they want
as many people as possible to hear it. They cannot speak
effectively to empty benches: numbers act as a positive
stimulus. The speaker and his hearers act and react on one
another: the audience actually contributes lomething of value,
though it usually remains silent, and the resultant exaltation
of feeling is a phenomenon of the collective mind.
Sir John Adams has pointed out that in education the
doctrine of numbers is far from being new. David Stow, of
Glasgow, early in the nineteenth century had special gallery
class-rooms constructed, in which he gave 'gallery' lessons
of an inspirational character. It was found that not every
teacher had the requisite personality for giving successful
lessons of this kind, also that those who did had to hus-
band their strength lest their flame should be prematurely
extinguished. * Glasgow galleries' were a prominent feature
in the older training colleges and practising-schools. At